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HIS grave week, in- 
stead of the usual 
guest editorial, PATH- 
FINDER records on this 
page the voice of America. 
It is made up.of many di- 
verse tones which, in times 
past, have expressed vary- 
ing opinions. Some had 
supported, some opposed, 
Administration foreign 
policy. But in this crisis 
they all expressed one 
thought: that America has 
been attacked; that we are 
fighting for our national 
life and liberty; and that 
we are al] united to win. 
Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, Montana: The 
Japanese have chosen war. 
We must now exert every 
energy, not only to win, 
but to give the Japanese 
such a whipping that they 
will not want war again. Everyone, 
regardless of party affiliations, must 
back up the Administration to the end 
that we win. This applies to labor, 
capital.and all other classes. The only 
thing now is to do our best to lick hell 
out of them. 





*. - * 


Rep. Hamilton Fish, New York: I 
have consistently opposed our en- 
trance into wars in Europe and Asia 
for the past three years, but the un- 
warranted, vicious, brazen and das- 
tardly attack by the Japanese makes 
war inevitable and necessary ... I 
shall at the proper time volunteer my 
services as an officer in a combat di- 
vision, as I did in the last war, prefer- 
ably with colored troops. There is no 
sacrifice too great that I will not make 
in defense of America and to help 
annihilate these war-mad Japanese 
devils ... Let us serve notice upon the 
world that this is not only a war 
against aggression and“in defense of 
our own territories, but a war for 
freedom and democracy all over the 
world, and that we will not stop until 
victory is won. I appeal to all Amer- 
ican citizens, particularly the mem- 
bers of my own party, and to nonin- 
terventionists, to put aside personal 
views and partisanship, and unite be- 
hind the President, our Commander 
in Chief, assuring victory to the armed 
forces of the United States. 

é *at 4 

The Chicago Tribune: All that mat- 
ters today is that we are in the war 
and the nation must face that simple 





tacked by Japan. 
It is forced upon us. 
thing we have. 





Herbert Hoover 


we have and will 
We must have and will have support for 
the President of the United States in this war 
to defend America. 
We will have victory. 


NATIONAL UNITY 





by Former President Herbert Hoover 
A MERICAN soil has been treacherously at- 


history. 


people. 
invasion by 


will defeat it. 
have unity 





fact. All of us, from this day forth, 
have but one task. That is to strike 
with all our might to protect and pre- 
serve the American freedom that we 
all hold dear. 


Rep. Joseph W. Martin, Massachu- 
setts: America is challenged. That 
challenge comes in a ruthless way 
which leaves but one answer for a lib- 
erty-loving, self-respecting people. We 
are compelled by this treacherous at- 
tack to go to war. From now on there 
can be no hesitation. We must press 
the war with unstinted vigor and full 
efficiency. There can be no peace un- 
til the enemy is made to pay in full 
measure for his dastardly crimes. 

: «ss 

Senator Arthur Vandenburg, Mich- 
igan: I am constrained to make this 
brief statement on my own account, 
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Our decision is clear. 
We must fight with every- 
I have opposed the foreign 


ever our differences of view 
may be as to the cause which 
led to this situation, those are 
matters to be threshed out by ener. « 
Today there is just 
one job before the American 
We must defeat this 
Japan and we 
must fight it in any place that 
Upon this job 

in America. 


lest there be any lingering misap) 
hension in any furtive mind that p 
ious internal disagreements regar: 
the wisdom of our policies may, 
courage the despicable hope that 
may weaken from wi! 
I have fought every | 
which I thought w: 
lead to needless war; 
when war comes to 

and particularly wh: 
comes like a thug in 


policies of our Government. I have believed night—I stand with 
alternative policies would Commander in Chief 
have avoided war. But what- the swiftest and mos! 


vincible reply of w! 
our total strength may 
capable. 


John L. Lewis, CI0 
Leader: When the nai 
is attacked, every An 
can must rally to its 
fense.” All other consic 
ations become _insig 
cant. Congress and adi 
istrative government 
be supported and every «ii 
given to the men in 
combat: services of 
country. With all oi 
citizens, I join in the s 
port of our Government to the day 
its ultimate triumph over Japan ani 
all other enemies. 


- * * 


The New York Herald-Tribune: 
this solemn hour’ the first thoughi 
every American will be of his count 
“the drumming guns that have 
doubts” have spoken. That union 
face of peril, which was grievo 
lacking, is at hand. How to coope! 
what one can do to protect the ‘)4 
that protects us all, becomes th¢ 
stinctive thought of,every Ame! 
citizen. 


4 


. . . 


Rep. J. W. Flannagan, Jr., Virginia: 
While we hate war, while this war is 
not of our choosing, remember 
have made our decision and it is 
our war, and if it is won we hav« 
to do the winning. The time for | 
and bickering and controversy 
ended. Action, concerted, uni! 
action is now the order of the day 
arms, to arms, every man to his tash, 
working and fighting in unity and har- 
mony. That is the price of victory. | 
slacker will not be tolerated in n 
factory, store, mine, field, oflice 
home any more than he will be toler- 
ated upon the field of armed conflict. 
The battlefield now covers not onl) 
those places where the roar of canno! 
and the zooming of the plane may !¢ 


heard, but every mill, factory, store, 


mine, field, office and home in this lh 
public. Every man, whether he uses 
a pen or pick, hammer or plow, is 1‘ 
in the service. 
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Japanese Infamy Puts U.S. Into World Conflict 


rg\HE United States is again engaged 
| in all-out war with a foreign 
wer, for the sixth tinfe in her his- 
ry. The aggressor is Japan. The 
st blow was struck Dec. 7. Four 
days later Germany and Italy also de- 
ired war on us. 

lt began shortly after 7:30 a. m., 
onolulu time (1:30 E. S. T.), on the 
Sunday morning of Dec. 7. The sun 
had risen over the mountains. behind 


Pear! Harbor, great American naval 
base on the island of Oahu. Sailors 


soldiers looked forward to a day 
| ease. Suddenly out of the south ap- 
peared Japanese warplanes, flying 
sh to dump bombs. Other dive- 
nbers and torpedo planes bearing 
the Rising Sun emblem plummeted 
down on the naval base and the 
Army’s huge Hickam Field. After two 
waves of Japanese bombers had done 
their work, one American battleship 
is sunk, one destroyer blown up and 
several other warships damaged. Nu- 
erous planes were destroyed on the 
und. Hawaii suffered 3,000 casual- 
s, half of them dead, in the attack. 
japan had brought the United States 

o the war, 
japanese troops also invaded Thai- 
d which ceased resistance after a 
hours. Japanese warplanes at- 
ked Hong Kong and British Malaya. 
(hey bombed the Philippine Islands. 
| hours after the,surprise 


icks were carried through, did Em- 
ror Hirohito officially declare war 
the United States and Great Britain. 
His official reason for war was that 
had “failed to comprehend” Jap- 


an’s “true intentions,” and were pre- 
paring to “challenge” Japan and to 
“obstruct her peaceful commerce.” 

Less than 24 hours after the firs! 
news of the attack was flashed from 
Pearl Harbor, President Roosevelt 
was asking a joint session of Congress 
to declare that a state of war with 
Japan existed. Said the President: 
“Yesterday, Dec. 7, 1941—a date which 
will live in infamy—the United States 
of America was suddenly and deliber- 
ately attacked by the naval and air 
forees of the Japanese Empire, The 
United States was at peace with that 
nation, and, at the solicitation of Jap- 
an, was still in conversation with its 
government and Emperor looking to- 
ward the maintenance of peace in the 
Pacific. 

Always we will remember the 
character of the onslaught against us. 
No matter how long it may take us to 
overcome this premeditated invasion, 
the American people in their righteous 
might will win through to victory. 
With confidence in our armed forces— 
with the unbounding determination of 
our people—we will gain te inevit- 
able triumph—so help us God. I ask 
that the Congress declare that since 
the unprovoked and dastardly attack 
by Japan on Sunday, Dec. 7, a state 
of war has existed between the United 
States and the Japanese Empire.’ 

The President’s personally-voiced 
message was concluded at 12:36 p. m. 
By 1:27 p. m. both chambers had de- 
clared a state of war to exist between 
us and Japan, with Japan the aggres 
sor. The Senate vote was 82 to 0, with 
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The President Asked for State of War 


all absent Senators on record as favor- 
ing the declaration. The vote in the 
House was 388 to 1, with Miss Jean- 
nette Rankin of Montana, who voted 
against war in 1917, dissenting. 

But even before Congress had a 
chance to act, other nations rallied to 
America’s side. ‘The first to declare 
war on Japan was the little Central 
American republic of Costa Rica, 
quickly followed by its neighbor Nica- 
ragua. The Dutch East Indies declared 
war almost immediately. Britain, 
whose Prime Minister Churchill had 
pledged to declare war “within the 
hour” after the U. S. and Japan, actual- 
ly beat us to the declaration. She was 
followed into war against Japan by 
Australia, Canada and New Zealand 
with South Africa ready to declare. 
General Charles de Gaulle ordered 
Free France to war with Japan. China, 
which had been fighting more than 
four years without a formal declara- 
tion, declared war not only on Japan 
but against all Axis nations. 

Among our American neighbors, 
these other nations followed Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua into war on our 
side: Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Guatemala and Haiti. 
Mexico and Colombia broke off -diplo- 
matic relations with Japan. Venezu@la 
and Bolivia announced their firm sup- 
port of the United States. Chile pro- 
posed a conference of American re- 


publics to adopt a common policy 
against Japan. Uruguay, Colombia 


and neutral Argentina were prepared 
to grant America non - belligerent 
rights, such as permitting American 
warships to use their ports; and Uru- 
guay announced that the right would 
be extended to Britain “or any other 
nation” that aids the United States. 
Brazil froze all Axis funds. 

But the big diplomatic question dur- 
ing the first days of the war was what 
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‘umn 1. 


Russia’s stand would be. Maxim Lit- 
vinoff, Soviet Ambassador, who ar- 
rived in the capital the day the war 
began, had no comment. Should Rus- 
sia declare war on Japan, or permit us 
to use her bases, heavy air raids on 
Japanese industrial centers would be 
comparatively easy, with only a 600- 
mile hop between Vladivostok and To- 
kyo. Russia, however, has a non-ag- 
gression pact with Japan, which Jap- 
an has honored during the length of 
the Russo-German war. The announce- 
ment by the German High Command 
that Germany could not take Moscow 
this winter may have been an induce- 
ment to Stalin to sit tight, lick his 
wounds and prepare for later, rather 
than throw Russia now into war on a 
second front. But with America now 
also at war with Germany and Italy, 
Stalin’s attitude may change. 

The political events leading up to 
the war are tabulated on page 5, col- 
But even after they are di- 
gested, the question will remain, 
Why? Why did Japan drag America 
into this war? The two obvious facts 
are that Japan, urged on by Germany, 
struck now because she could not 
afford to wait until later. And she 
struck at American possessions first 
because she could not afford to have 
American warships and aircraft free 
nearby while she groped for Singa- 
pore, jugular of power in south Asia, 

First, Japan could not wait. Pre- 
mier Gen, Hideki Tojo, who sent En- 
voy Kurusu over here to talk while 
Japan whetted her dagger, realized 
that trade restrictions imposed by the 
United States and Great Britain, plus 
those Japan has imposed on herself 
through the four-year war with China, 
were bleeding the Japanese Empire 
white. Japan had reached the point 
where she had begun eating into her 
final year or two-year supply of those 
essential ingredients of war, steel and 
oil. By staking all she had on one 
throw, Japan felt that she might win 
the oil, tin and rubber of the Indies 
and Malaya; and by breaking the pow- 
er of the United States and Britain in 
the Pacific, could cut off China from 
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Hirohito Said We “Failed to Comprehend” 


the hope of aid and perhaps even ad- 
vance on the industria] treasure-house 
of India. Failing such ambitious 
schemes, Japan might hope to cut us 
off from Far Eastern supplies and 
bring us to terms. 

For Germany, bogged down in Rus- 
sia, the war begun by Japan was the 
happy end of long diplomatic maneu- 
vers. Germany is apparently ready to 
move into French North and West 
Africa, with the supine assent of Mar- 
shal Petain. Hitler would prefer to 
have America busy in the Pacific when 
he occupies Dakar, It is, of course, 
Hitler’s hope that an America her- 
self at war in the Pacific will be un- 
able to assist Britain or Russia, But 
now they, as well as China, have be- 
come allies. Instead of Lease-Lend aid 
being stepped down, aid of all kinds 
to our allies will be doubled and tri- 
pled as defense production spurts un- 
der the pressure of war. 

How do the United States and Jap- 
an compare as opponents? How is it 
that a nation which has been unable to 
beat comparatively weaponless China 
in four years of war, and which was 
whipped decisively in a “border inci- 
dent” with Russia, now dares to take 
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A Pre-War View of Hickam Field, a Mdin Japanese Target at Hawaii 
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on the United States and the Brit 
Empire—and has already inflicted 
painful wounds in us? 

The first answer is, of course, Ja) 
an’s desperation. The second is that 
Japan had previously been fighting a: 
a land power. Actually and by al! 
her recent tradition, she is a great na- 
val power, third greatest in the world 
by comparative figures. And it is as a 
naval power that Japan is now fight- 
ing. The planes which scored at Pear!) 
Harbor were naval planes, flown off a 
carrier, 

- In naval strength, Japan has 12 b: 
tleships against our 16 (not counting 
one sunk at Pearl Harbor); two m« 
Japanese battleships of at least 40,\) 
tons were probably finished this yea 
She has seven or perhaps nine aircr 
carriers to our seven. She has only 12 
heavy cruisers to our 18, but an esti 
mated total of 46 cruisers to our 37. WV: 
outrank her in destroyers, 170 to 12 
and in submarines, 113 to an estimated 
71. But these comparative ratings ar: 
unbalanced by the fact that we mi 
keep part of our fleet in the Atlant 


The little brown men’s successes so 
far include: 1) serious damage wrought 
to naval and military works in Hawai 
2) the alleged capture of Guam, Mid 
way and Wake Islands; 3) a landing 
on small Lobang Island, in the Phil- 
ippines 606 miles from Manila, plus 
two landings on Luzon, aided by fift 
columnists; 4) the quick occupati: 
of Thailand; 5) landings at points 
British Malaya, which the Britons ar 
disputing hotly; and 6) the sinking 
the British capital ships Prince 
Wales and Repulse. 

But unless Japan can make this 
short war, she is doomed despite | 
allies. Japan is a poor nation, po 
in both money and resources. Japa 
strains herself to produce 7,000,()() 
tons of steel a year; U. S. capacity 
over 80,000,000 tons. Japan’s own « 
wells are only a drop in her needs 
and so long as Britain holds Singapo) 
and America the Philippines an 
Hawaii, she will transport no oil home. 
The United States is building 15 batt 
ships; Japan will be hard put to 
scrape up steel for any more after the 
three she has reportedly laid down. 
Japan probably does not produce h 
rated 500 airplanes a month; th 
United States has probably passed 
2,500 a month and is on its way to 
50,000 a year. In fact, more than on¢ 
year’s all-out war should starve Jap- 
an’s industrial machine—unless, that 
is, an America burning with right- 
eous hatred has not already reduced 
the home is'ands of the empire, hous- 
ing 69,000,000 people in 147,702 squar' 
miles, to dust and rubble. 

But with eyes opened now to th 
cold facts of war, Americans also op- 
ened their eyes to the facts of power. 
In Washington, production and plan- 
ning agencies at last could stop think 
ing and talking of “defense.” Instead 
they began laying down a “Victory 
Program” to cost an estimated $150,- 
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0,000,000 in two years. The public 
tod felt the common pulse of unity beating 
i its American blood. The Axis attack 
had put interventionist and isolation- 


m~ shoulder to shoulder, had wiped 
in ( the distinctions of Democrat or 
Rs Republican. Whatever had happened 
_ so far, Americans had no doubt of the 
na end. They remembered the President’s 
orld rds: “Always we will remember 
as e character of the onslaught against 
ght- They repeated Congress’s war 
~ solution: “To bring the conflict to 
oT a successful termination, all of the re- 

urces of the country are hereby 
I dged by the Congress of the United 


» ites.” 





par, ... Steps to War 


For 80 years after 1853, when Com- 


y Ie modore Perry opened Japan to world 
. trade, Japan and America were friends. 
Wi [in 1931 there began the series of ag- 
12 vressions which finally led to the at- 
ated jack on the United States. The step- 
arte " 


step development of the Japanese- 
erican war follows: 


e Sept. 18, 1931—Japanese troops enter 





* <den, Manchuria, of which they create 
ug ' puppet kingdom of Manchukuo. The 
val U.S. refuses recognition. 
Mid e Jan. 27, 1932—Japan lands troops at 
ding Shanghai. They withdraw, but ° leave 
Phil- Japan with more influence there. 
plus e Nov. 26, 1936—Japan signs the Anti- 
fift Comintern Treaty with Germany. 
iti e July 7, 1937 Japanese and Chinese 
s troops clash at Peiping, beginning the 
undeclared Sino-Japanese war. July 16, 
, a Secretary Hull lays down 14 points which 
le have since been the basis of our dealings 
e with Japan. They condemn aggression as 
international instrument. Dec. 18, 
sic Japanese planes sink the U. S. gunboat 
Punay on the Yangtse River. 
® Dec. 30, 1938—In a note to Japan, 
pt U. S. offers a conference to settle 
apa itic issues. 
00! e July 26, 1939—The U. S. notifies 
ty Is pan we will abrogate our commercial 
n oll treaty with her in six months. 
eed: @ Sept. 27, 194v—Japan signs the Tri- 
po! tite Treaty with Germany and ltaly, a 
nd tary alliance directed against America. 
. ® July 25, 1941—The U. S. freezes Japa- 
- e assets here. July 28, Japanese troops 
ALU sin occupying French Indo-China. Aug. 
it it President Roosevelt forbids shipment 
r the iviation fuels to Japan. Aug. 4, Japan 
lown. pends shipping to the U. § 
» he ® Aug. 28, Premier Konoye sends a mes- 
t} e to President Roosevelt requesting re- 
assed ved “peace” talks between the two 
if itries. Nov. 15, Special Envoy Saburo 
= isu arrives to aid Ambassador No 
Ee 1 in the talks. Apparently Japanese 
Jap- ( arations for an attack had already 
thal un, 
right ® Nov. 26, Secretary Hull hands Japan’s 
luced assador a note proposing a basis for 
hous- \siatic settlem@nt. Dec. 2, President 
quar’ sey elt inquires formally as to Japan’s 
; ons for massing troops in Indo-China. 
5, Japan replies that the troops are 
o the re by treaty with France, in defense 
0 Op- nst Chinese concentrations. Dec. 6, 
ower. sident Roosevelt sends a personal ap- 
pla! peal for a Pacific peace to Emperor Hi- 
hink ito. Dee. 7, Japan attacks. 
stead er pictures show (1) Japanese bombers, (2) 
ictory anese warship in action, and (3) a U. S. dread- 
$150,- sht plewing through the Pacific.—Ed.] 


... Russia: Winter Successes 


At Moscow the temperature held to 
15 below zero, but the Germans felt 
even chillier. Berlin sources hinted 
that Moscow weuld not be taken until 
spring. “The continuation of opera- 
tions and the manner of the war’s con- 
duct in the east from now on will be 
dictated by winter,” said the German’s 
High Command. “On the vast areas of 
the eastern front only local operations 
are taking place.” 

But if the Germans were frozen in, 
cold seemed to pep up the Reds, They 
recaptured Tikhvin, opening the road 
between Leningrad and Moscow. West 
of Moscow the Russians claimed to 
have broken German lines and smash- 
ed them back at Mozhaisk and Volo- 
kolamsk. In the south, Marshal Timo- 
shenko’s victorious forces, which had 
swept the Germans from Rostov, were 
still driving them toward Mariupol. 

In Moscow, Stalin and Gen. Wladi- 





Hutton in The Philadelphia Inqutrer 
“Who Said Little Benny Was Useless?” 


slaw -Sikorski, Polish premier, signed 
a mutual aid agreement, pledging 
“punishment of Hitlerite criminals” 
after victory, and an Allied-insured 
“durable and just peace.” Gen. Sikor 
ski said Polish soldiers would be 
ready to take the offensive in Russia 
after Jan. 1. 
“ li ss 


... Britain: New Enemies 


Last week Britain formally took on 
a major new enemy, Japan. Preparing 
the British for hard blows, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill declared: “The enemy 
has attacked with an audacity which 
may spring from recklessness, bul 
which may also spring from a convic- 
lion of strength.” And hard blows 
from Japan fell «vith the sinking of 
two British capitai ships off Malaya, 
and Japanese landings there. 

A few days before declaring war on 
Japan, Britain proclaimed three other 
enemies—Finland, Hungary and Ru- 





-mania. When an ultimatum demand- 


ing that they cease attacks on Russia 
was permitted to expire without an- 
swer, Britain declared it had “no 
choice” but to declare war. Britons 
said the declarations would have lit- 


tle present effect, but would put those 
three nations on the wrong side of the 
peace table. 


‘ a a eae ae 
... Africa: Desert Mop-Up 

in the Battle of Libya, the tide has 
apparently begun running against Gen, 
Kommel’s Axis tanks. Axis supplies and 
tanks were both running low after a 
clash south of Tobruk, and the Axis 
units were reported drawing west- 
ward. “It is not possible to say that 
ihe German tanks have been entirely 
dealt with,” said one officiz! spokes- 
man, “but they have had a very seri- 
ous knock.” Meantime, the British re- 
established contact with the Tobruk 
defenders. The battle on the desert 
appeared to have reached the mop-up 
stage, with the British doing the mop- 
ping. 


* ... War Sidelights— 


® Prime Minister Churchill revealed 
that he had called President Roose- 
velt on Dec, 7 to find out when the 
U. S. would declare war, so he could 
keep exactly his promise to declare 
war “within the hour.” Then Japan 
attacked Malaya — and Churchill 
couldn’t wait. 





* * * 


e While Japanese-Americans pledg- 
ed their allegiance to the United 
States, Chinese Consul T. K. Chang 
said Chinese in America were plan- 
ning a lapel button to identify their 
nationality “and save the Chinese 
from embarrassment.” 

e Japan’s bold Emperor Hirochito 
was immediately expelled as a Knight 
of the Garter, the highest order of 
British knighthood, into which he was 
admitted on Jan. 29, 1929. 


@ Ready reference of U. S. Pacific 
commanders: Commander in Chief of 
the U. S. Fleet and of the Pacific Fleet, 
Admiral Husband Edward Kimmel, 
59; commander of the Hawaiian De- 
partment, U. S. Army, Lieut, Gen. Wal- 
ter Campbell Short, 61; commander of 
the Asiatic Fleet, based on Manila, Ad- 
miral Thomas Charles Hart, 64; com- 
mander of the Far Eastern Army, 
Lieut. Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 61, 
former Chief of Staff, U. S. Army. The 
High Commissioner to the Philippines 
is Francis Bowes Sayre; the Governor 
of Hawaii, Joseph Boyd Poindexter. 


. . 


e The forces in Hawaii should not 
have been surprised by the Japanese 
attack. Sunday is,the day for starting 
wars. Germany invaded France and 
selgium on Sunday, Aug, 2, 1914. Brit- 
sin and France declared war on Ger- 
many on Sunday, Sept. 3, 1939, two 
days after Germany invaded Poland. 
On Sunday, Oct. 27, 1940, Italy in- 
vaded Greece, On Sunday, June 22, 
1941, Germany attacked Russia. And 
it was on Sunday, Dec. 12, 1937, that 
the Japanese sank the American gun- 
boat Panay. 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: “All the Way” 


In a heart-to-heart talk with the 
American people, President Roosevelt, 
now a “war President,’ informed 
them that all are in the war—“all the 
way.” He added: “Every single man, 
woman and child is a partner in the 
most tremendous 
undertaking. of fr 
our American his- | 
tory.” He said it | 
would be a “long, | 
hard war against 
erafty bandits,” a 
“dirty business” 
after the Nazi 
manner, “and we 
are going to fight 
with everything 
we've got.” 

Even before the 
declaration of war 
on Germany and Italy, the President 
said we were at war with them as 
well as with Japan because they were 
operating on a “joint plan” which 
classified all nations not aiding the 
Axis as their common enemies. Mr. 
Roosevelt called Japan’s claim of na- 
val supremacy “fantastic,” and declar- 
ed that “we are going to win the war 
and ... the peace that follows.” But 
he warned that we shall need and de- 
mand money, materials, doubled and 
quadrupled production—ever increas- 
ing.” He added, however, that it was 
not a sacrifice for everyone to con- 
tribute his utmost, but a “privilege.” 
The nation’s goal, the President de- 
clared, “is far and above the ugly field 
of battle.’ We are not in the war for 
conquest or for vengeance, he said, 
“but for a world in which this ration, 
and all this nation represents, will be 
safe for our children.” 

When President Roosevelt signed 
the declarations of war he automati- 
cally acquired more statutory author- 
ity than ever before vested in a Chief 
Executive of this country. In addition 
to the usual war powers of a Presi- 
dent, which enable him to take over 
property and regulate activity in gen- 
eral, a number of new war-time pow- 
ers have been legislated for the Exec- 
utive since the First World War. 

Other developments of the Presi- 
dent’s week included the following: 

e Maxim Litvinoff, new Russian 
ambassador to the United States, in 
presenting his credentials, assured the 
President of the “warm sympathy” of 
Russia in the war just begun, The 
President in his reply said the out- 
come would “depend largely” on the 
cooperation of the countries resisting 
aggression. 

e The 21 American republics 
promptly accepted the proposal of 
Secretary of State Hull that their for- 
eign ministers meet at Rio de Janeiro 
early in January to mold a solid Hemi- 
sphere fronfsagainst Axis aggression. 
A clause in the Havana agreement pro- 
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vides for joint consultation of all 
the republics when one of them is 
attacked. 

® In a message to Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek the President praised the Chinese 
for their 4% years of struggle against 
Japan, and predicted “complete elim- 
ination” of the lawless forces against 
which a “host of nations” are now 
combined. 


BS 
Congress: War Votes 


No Congress ever declared war with 
such unanimity as the present 77th. 
Every Senator of the 82 present 
promptly voted “aye” on war with 
Japan, while the House vote was 388 
to one. All’absent members favored 
the declaration. The one dissenter 
was Representative Jeannette Rankin, 
who cast a similar vote in 1917 
through her “horror of war and kill- 
ing.” Her vote at least demonstrated 
to the world that our legislators were 
free to vote as they chose. On the 
unanimous votes for war against Ger- 
many and Italy, Miss Rankin voted 
“present.” 

First action of the “War.Congress” 
was to empower the President to re- 
tain selectees and guardsmen in the 
service until six months after dura- 
tion of war, and to send them any- 
where they may be needed. Quick 
action gave the Navy control of radio 
operations on the merchant marine, 
said to be “honeycombed with sub- 
versive elements.” At the President’s 
request, the Senate added %482,000,- 
000 to the $8,243,839,000 appropriation 
bill already passed by the House to 
take care of further office building 
and housing. Talk of investigation, 
and even court martial, in the “Pearl 
Harbor affair” quickly subsided as 
members were urged not to “rock the 
boat.” Action on the Smith anti-strike 
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await an expected voluntary plan { 
settling labor disputes. Price Admi 


istrator Leon Henderson told the Se.:- 


ate Banking Committee that “infl, 
tion” has already added 134 billion 
dollars to cost of war while price c 
trol was delayed. 


FS 
Defense: Victory Program 


One goal—complete victory in th: 
war—was the program announced }\ 
and for the Government. That pro- 
gram involves spending 150 billiv 
dollars (up to four billion a mont! 
and keeping factories going 24 hours a 
day and seven days a week; and dou)b- 
ling the present rate of production 
rapidly expanded plants. It means, 
too, that at least half the metals going 
for civilian use must be diverted | 
military preparation. The whole <e- 
fense set-up immediately became a 
war set-up. 

As to the armed forces, Secretar 
Knox announced that the Navy was 
“second to none,” and during the las! 
12 months had acquired 325 new ships 
and 2,059 new planes. Releases fro 
the Army for being over 28, or f 
“undue hardship” were suspended as 
plans were prepared for much larger 
military forces. At recruiting posts 
throughout the nation, both for Arm), 
and Navy, there was a rush of volun 
teers from every class of society— 
from 10 to 100 times the normal nu 
ber. Belief was expressed that the 
rapidly growing Navy would remain 
on a full volunteer basis. 

OPM Director Knudsen announced 
a program of 1,000 heavy bombers a 
month, “Seize” orders were issued 
for all surpluses of needed materia); 
“freeze” orders were prepared for tin 
and other products from the Far East, 
and steps were taken -to quickly in- 
crease production of copper, tin and 
lead. Commerce Secretary Jones re- 
vealed that only a year’s supply of 
rubber remained, and the sale of new 
auto tires was suspended for 11 days. 


Labor: “Smash Japan” 


Strikes ceased when Japan hit Ha- 
waii, and labor in both unions 
throughout the country hastened | 
pledge loyalty, cooperation and an u!- 


interrupted flow of war materials. AFL 


President Green, CIO President Mur- 
ray and John L. Lewis made publi 
promises to back the President ani 
Congress in “smashing Japan.” Th 
Maritime Union pledged that “no ship 
would be held up for any reason.” 
Labor leaders protested agains! 
anti-strike legislatign pending befor 
Congress, and proposed a meeting be- 
tween industry and labor to work ou! 
a voluntary plan of settling all dis 
putes. The idea was indorsed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and by Chairma 


Thomas of the Senate Labor Commi!- 


tee. The news that the arbitratio 
board had granted a closed shop | 
captive coal mines did not disturb th¢ 
new spirit of cooperation. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 
War Capital 


Waa your great nation- 
al capital, has long hummed as 
the defense center of the nation. As 
such it has been called the “Axis of 
jyemocracy” where men worked fever- 
ishly on plans to overthrow the ag- 
ressors and oppressors of the world. 
Now, almost overnight, it has become 
, great war capital—for the second 

ne in 25 years—geared to the all-out 
cmergency, 

Japan’s infamous attack on United 
States possessions brought the quick 
ransformation. High Army and Navy 
oflicers and all service men have been 
dered to wear full uniforms, giving 
the city a decidedly military aspect. 
Marines, sailors and soldiers have 
been placed on guard at the White 
llouse, the Capitol and all important 
public buildings. Military guards now 
surround all industrial plants in and 
around the city, while soldiers guard 
all approaches to Washington. With 
fixed bayonets, gas masks and ful! 
belts of ball ammunition, these hel- 
eted guards present a grim picture. 
Access to all important public build- 
ings, of course, is now very difficult. 
Even regular Government employees 
enter and leave their places of em- 
ployment between rows of helmeted 
sentries with fixed bayonets. But in 
ill this tense grimness, Washington 
remains outwardly calm as it plans 
for total defense and all-out war. 

Numerous actions have been taken 
for guarding the capital, including the 
establishment by the Navy Depart- 

ent of two new naval commands in 
the vicinity of Washington and An- 

ipolis. Steps have been taken to 
suard the vital National Airport. Flood 
lights illuminating the dome of the 
Capitol have been turned off for the 
duration—the first time since the First 
World War. Preparations to black- 
out the White House have also been 
ompleted. But until a “total black- 
out” of the city becomes necessary, 
the White House lights will continue 
io shine, although somewhat subdued 
is are all street and auto lights. 

Nor have Washington’s civilians been 
1ught napping. In June thousands 
of Washingtonians registered for civil- 
ian defense duties and a complete staff 
ff air raid wardens has been organ- 
ized. Col. Lemuel Bolles, chief of the 
District’s civilian defense set-up, im- 

ediately called for 14,000 more vol- 
unteers. Six hours after the Presi- 
lent addressed Congress, Col. Bolles 
rdered air raid wardens to patrol the 
streets. They are now on all-night 
duty. In public buildings and the city’s 
schools, air raid drills were being 
held. The Red Cross has 10,000 train- 
ed workers ready for action. 

Other interesting sidelights on the 
ipital’s shift from a defense to a war- 
time city included these: 

® Military guards have been placed 
around all Axis embassies. 
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Col. Bolles Called for More Volunteers 


e FBI men have rounded up all 
Japanese, German and Italian nation- 
als to prevent sabotage, 

¢ The Japanese Embassy staff, 
caught short on food, had to “pass the 
hat” to get something to eat. When 
war came, the Embassy placed an or- 
der for $200 worth of food with a 
grocery store and sent a check in pay- 
ment. With Japanese funds frozen, the 
grocer demanded cash. A hasty collec 
tion from the staff produced enough 
money for 500 pounds of rice, 40 
loaves of bread, a crate of eggs and $16 
worth of lamb. 

© Washington’s Chinese colony ex- 
perienced so much embarrassment 
and hostility when mistakén for Japs 
that it was considering the wearing of 
Chinese flags or other identification. 

® Volunteers are besieging recruit- 
ing stations here as they have done in 
every state in the Union—with enlist- 
ments in the nation’s fighting forces 
running from 10 to 100 times above 
normal daily totals. 

® Following the example of the 
Japanese Embassy officials who quick- 
ly burned official papers, the Italian 
and German Embassies had sudden 
bonfires. But the State Department 
officially denied rumors that armed 
guards were inside the Japanese Em- 
bassy as a precaution against possible 
hara-kiri attempts by Ambassador 
Kichisaburo Nomura or members of 
his staff. 
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AIR RAID RULES - 


Here are the oflicial instructions on 
what to do in case of an air raid alarm 
or an actual air raid: 

Alarm: Above all be calm. Don’t 
create panic. Get off the streets, but 
don’t run—walk, If within five min- 
utes of home, go there. If at home, 
stay there. Home is the safest place. 
Don’t mingle with crowds, If more 
than five minutes from home, seek 
shelter in the center portions of near- 
est building. Avoid top and lower 
stories of buildings. Stay away from 
windows and outside walls. Avoid 
elevators. Motorists should park cars 
and seek shelter. Stay out of subways. 
They are not safe. Put out lights. 
Avoid use of telephone. Remain calm. 

Raid: Shut off all gas ranges, heat- 
ers and furnaces. Turn off pilot lights. 
Fill bathtub and buckets for use of 
firemen if mains break. Go to room 
with fewest windows and lie down. 
Keep radio turned on. Leave at least 
one window open. If incendiary 
bombs fall, spray water over them. 
Never use splash or stream of water 
as the bomb will explode. Bomb will 
burn 15 minutes if left alone, only two 
minutes if sprayed. Don’t use a chem- 
ical fire extinguisher on bombs, Co- 
operate with air raid warden. Obey 
instructions. Above all, keep calm. 











POETRY CORNER 





This Christmas 
Some memories make us sad. 
Why not do some forgetting, 
Of the sorrows and be glad? 
Let’s sort out the happy things, 
The sweet ones and the gay, 
Remembering these, and those we love, 
On this year’s Christmas day. 

—Alma C. Heesch 

Shenandoah, la. 





austnitepieiil 
Smile and Play 

Smile! 

Frowns and sighs do not pay. 

A cheerful frame of mind 

Will drive the blues away 


Play! 

And laugh and sing and smile. 
You'll find these pleasant things 
Will make the hours worthwhile. 


—Grenville Kleiser 
New York City 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


NATIONAL 

The American Red Cross has begun 
a campaign for $50,000,000 to support 
its war relief services . . . @ Sales 
of defense bonds have leaped since 
the war began. In New York, for in- 
stance, where the daily average had 
been $123,000, sales on Monday, Dec. 
8 were $228,000 . e For American 
troops in Dutch Guiana, the Phila- 
delphia mint has struck off 500,000 
Surinam 10-cent pieces . . . @ The 
State Department has issued a black 
list of 470 Japanese firms and persons 
in the American republics . . . @ The 
1941 national income will be 95 bil- 
lion dollars, the Commerce Depart- 
ment estimates, the highest ever at- 
tained . . . @ Miss Harriet Elliott has 
resigned as director cf the consumer 
division, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, to return as dean of women at 
North Carolina U. 

THE WAR 

In the casualty list from Hawaii, the 
Navy revealed that among those killed 
was Rear Admiral Isaac C. Kidd, com- 
mander of a battleship division 
@ As Commander in Chief, the Presi- 
dent has authorized military control 
or closure ‘of as many private radio 
facilities as the Government deems 
necessary . .. © Three days after 
the war began, the Boston Navy Yard 
launched two destroyers, the Doran 
Navy Secretary 
Frank Knox flew to Hawaii to in- 
spect personally the damage done by 
the Jap “sneak raid” ... @ In the 
war’s fourth day, Americans got wel- 
come news: one 29,000-ton Jap battle- 
ship sunk by Army planes off Luzon, 
P. L, another damaged by Navy bomb- 
ers; and at Wake Island, still held 
then by a handful of Marines, a Jap 
cruiser and destroyer sunk by Marine 
aviators e Selective Service 
Chief Brig. Gen. M. S. Hershey reveals 
that the Administration is considering 
registering all men 18 to 65 for some 
form of national service e Air 
raid warnings and practice blackouts 
occurred all along the West Coast and 
at New York and Washington. Only 
in California was the presence of 
enemy planes official. 


* . o 


PEOPLE 

It is reported that King Leopold III 
of Belgium, a virtual Nazi prisoner, has 
married a commoner, Mary Lelia 
Baels, daughter of H. L. Baels, former 
minister in several Belgian cabinets. 
Queen Astrid, Leopold’s first wife, 
died in an auto accident in 1935. Any 
children by the present marriage will 
not be in succession to the throne. 
Leopold has one daughter and two 
sons... ® “You are magnificent. You 
always have been—and always will 
be,” the President replied when 81- 
year-old General John J. (“Black 
Jack”) Pershing, commander of the 
armies in the First World War, offered 








International 


Leopold Married a Commoner 


his services “in any way in which my 
experience and my strength, to the 
last ounce, will be of help in the fight.” 
Under law, Pershing has never been 
placed on the retired list . . . © When 
his country capitulated to Japan, hopes 
of Ananta Khittisangka, son of Thai- 
land’s Premier, to enter West Point 
went glimmering. A House resolu- 
tion to permit his appointment was 
quashed . e First Congressman to 
enlist was Rep. Frank C. Osmers, Jr., 
33, of New Jersey. He becomes a 
buck private. 
THE AMERICAS 
A meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
of the 21 American Republics will be 
held in Rio de Janeiro the first week 
in January to consult on hemisphere 
defense measures (see page 6)... @ 
Chile has begun negotiations with Ar- 
gentina to arm the Strait of Magellan, 
which Chile has been prevented from 
arming by a treaty signed in 1881 
. © An indication that Mexico may 
soon join us as a full-fledged ally came 
when Mexican troops were permitted 
to cross U. S. territory on their way 
to Lower California and Mexico broke 
off diplomatic relations with Germany 
and Italy. 


Science Facts 


HE sun is 100,000 miles further 

from the earth than previously 
believed, the distance being 93,003,- 
000 miles. The figure was reached 
by Dr. H. Spencer Jones, Britain’s 
astronomer royal, after 10 years of 
calculation based on data furnished 
by observatories all over the world. 
The orbit of the planetoid Eros was 
used as a point of reference. Dr. 
Jones believes his new figure can- 


not have a plus-or-minus error of 
more than 8,000 miles. The dis- 
tance was previously calculated at 


92,897,416 miles . e@ November 
is usually the dryest month of the 
year... @ Among metals, silver 
reflects 95 per cent of all light that 
falls on it at an angle of 45 degrees; 
aluminum, about 88 per cent, and 
gold, 82 per cent. An alloy of 
aluminum and two per cent copper 
reflects 90 per cent. 
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Sister Kenny’s Treatment 


The bush country of Australis 
about 10 years ago suffered an infap 
tile paralysis epidemic. In a land o! 
few doctors many patients got thei: 
treatment from the strapping big dis 
trict nurse Sister Elizabeth Kenn) 
(“Sister” is the title of supervising 
nurses in Australia.) Her treatmen! 
differed radically from that of mos! 
doctors who prescribed immobiliza 
tion of limbs affected by the paralysis 
Instead, Sister Kenny treated the ear} 
acute stages with hot applications t 
reduce muscle spasms; then, instead 
of keeping the muscles quiet, she ma 
saged them, finally encouraging t} 
patient to move the limbs on his ow: 

Her patients seemed to recover be 
ter than those given other treatment! 
But an Australian medical commissi: 
condemned her method. In London 
where she went next, her method go! 
slight recognition, but a general snu! 
bing. Finally, Miss Kenny came t: 
the United States. On a grant of mone, 
from the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis money raised by th: 
Birthday Balls, she went to wor! 
demonstrating her methods at the Un 
versity of Minnesota and Minneapo! 
General Hospitals. 

Today Miss Kenny’s treatment fo. 
infantile paralysis has won medica! 
recognition. The Research Committe: 
of the National Foundation reports « 
50 patients treated by the Kenny met! 
od in Minneapolis since June, 1941 
that “their general physical conditi: 
seems to be better” than that of p 
tients treated by other methods. |! 
said that the time during which “pain. 
tenderness and spasm are present |: 
greatly reduced, and the contractures 
caused by muscle shortening during 
this period are prevented by the Ken- 
ny method.” More recognition cam¢ 
from the official Journal of the Amer 
ican Medical Association, which de 
clared in an editorial that, instead o! 
keeping affected legs in casts or splints 
“massage and freedom of movement 
are clearly indicated as a treatment.” 
Massage keeps unaffected nerves an< 
muscles toned up; rest may add | 
the disease’s crippling effects. 
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Capsules 

gq What may have been one of th 
most populous cities in ancient Ce! 
tral America is being excavated in a 
valley 25 miles northwest of San Sa!- 
vador, Carnegie Institution archeolo 
gists report. Mounds marking Maya 
building sites cover almost the entir« 
48 square miles of the valley. 


g@ “Encouraging results” in th 
treatment of cancer have been obtai! 
ed by using neutron rays, created i" 
the University of California’s 225-ton 
atom-smasher, reports Dr. John ©. 
Larkin, résearch associate. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Ready for War 


The declaration of war meant an 
end of “business-as-usual” and the 
launching of America on a full war 
economy basis. But industry was 
ready and the change was made with 
little shock. Industrial stocks suffered 
an early decline, but not enough to re- 
quire any of the Government controls. 
On the other hand, all grains moved 
sharply upward. 

Manufacturers said that production 
of spring goods was so far along that 
no worry was felt 
about providing 
for civilian needs. 
The American 
Manufacturers As- OSs 
sociation notified 
the President that 
industry was 
ready to build two 
battleships for ev- it 
ery one sunk, and 
to match every 
bomb with a doz- 
en. Market experts 
declared the ma- 
chinery of trading 
was quite capable 
of coping with the 
impact of war. Of- 
ficials pronounced 
the genera] finan- 
cial and banking 


or concentrated 


180,000 


cent increase in 
e Three 


Random Statistics 


SAVE shipping space, the Sur- 

plus Marketing Administration ber of 
is shipping much of its Lease-Lend 
food to Britain in dried, powdered 


March and September, for example, 
bought a _ million 
orange juice, then reduced it 
gallons of 
trate that needs only added water the average pro- 
to become orange juice again . 

e Since the First World War there 


has been a 60 per cent increase in 
average train speed and a 17 per 


capacity per car 
million farms are 
now within the boundaries of soil 
conservation districts. There are 
619 districts in 38 states, covering 
365,000,000 acres of farm land . 


state and county nutrition commit- 
tees and, in strictly rural areas, the 
U, S. Department of Agriculture de- 
fense boards. Because of the import- 
ai.ce of this program to the nation’s 
health, defense and victory programs, 
PATHFINDER will keep its readers 
informed on all developments through 
a regular Garden Department. 





The Cotton Crop 


The 1941 cotton crop will total 
10,976,000 bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight. Such was 
the estimate of the 
Agriculture De- 
partment, which 
counted the num- 
bales al- 
ready ginned on 
that date at 9,595,- 
706. 
gallons of Production last 
to year-was 12,566,- 
while 


form. Between 


syrupy concen- 000 bales, 


duction for the 10 
years, 1930 - 1939, 
was 13,246,000 
bales. Since the 
average yield per 
acre this year was 
236.4 pounds, as 
compared with a 
10-year average of 


mechanism “ready e@ About 85 per cent of the world’s 205.4, the explana- 
for any emergen- coffee supply grows in Latin Amer- tion of the de- 
cy” but Secretary ica. The Western Hemisphere creased _produc- 
of the Treasury drinks 60 per cent of the coffee tion is decreased 


brewed 
Morgenthau warn- a 


ed that sharp tax 
increases must 
keep pace with the rise in arms ex- 
penditures. Moreover, all production 
and trade from now on will] be keyed 
for war and victory. 





Garden Program 


On Dec. 19 a National Defense Gar- 
den Conference convenes in Washing- 
ton. Called by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude Wickard and Health and 
Welfare Director Paul V. McNutt, the 
conference will launch a national gar- 
den campaign for 1942. This campaign 
will encourage home and community 
gardens as a defense measure. Called 
before Japan’s dastardly attack on 
American outposts in the Pacific, 
bringing the United States into this 
Axis war, the conference and the 
gardens it inspires will be more im- 
portant now. 

First point in the garden program 
calls for 1,300,000 additional farm gar- 
dens in 1942 (a naticna] farm garden 
goal of 5,760,000 farm gardens—a gar- 
den for every farm—was established 
under the Food-for-Freedom Program 
announced by Secretary Wickard in 
September). Locally, the defense gar- 
den program will be tied in closely 
with the work of defense councils, 





acreage. This year 
22,376,000 acres 
were in produc- 
tion, after abandonment of 3.8 per cent 
of the acres in cultivation on July 1, 
as compared with 23,861,000 last year. 

Texas led in production, with 2,745,- 
000 bales, while Arkansas was second, 
with 1,445,000 bales. Prize for highest 
vield goes to California, with 609 
pounds to the acre, as compared with 
the general average of 235.4 pounds. 
The average price of cotton on Dec. 1 
was 16.68 cents a pound, 


Briefs 


q In America, new needs bring new 
machines. Shortage of workers on the 
world’s biggest hop ranch, that of E. C 
Horst, in Oregon, was answered by 
mechanical hop-pickers doing the 
work of 75 men. 


q To save their town’s 40-year-old 
shoe factory, which employs 114, the 
whole population of Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa., undertook the raising of $35,000 in 
four days. 


g A “volunteer land corps” made 
up of high school and college students 
to work on Vermont farms next sum- 
mer at Army pay was a suggestion ap- 
proved by the Progressive Education 
Association at New York, 
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Bisplan 
Your Flag 
Every Day 

In The Year 


Let us all show our pride in the fact that 
we are Americans by prominently displaying 
Old Glory as a symbol of the liberties and 
freedom we have determined to continue to 
enjoy. Let’s all honor our boys in untform— 
give them renewed courage and determina- 
tion—by displaying the American flag on 
our homes every day in the year. 


HERE’S YOUR FLAG 


PATHFINDER has arranged to supply its 
readers with a flawlessly made American 
flag, size 5 feet by 3 feet, of durable cotton 
bunting dyed in fast colors, with sewed 
stripes and printed stars; a sturdy, 6 foot, 
brass-jointed hardwood pole, lacquered in 
blue with gilt knobs, and a blue-lacquered 
cast-iron holder all ready to be attached to 
any window sill or porch rail—in combina- 
tion with a 2 years subscription to PATH- 
FINDER, either new or renewal, BOTH 

ONLY 


AMERICAN FLAG “ttn 
PATHFINDER 2 Years $2. 50 


Address your order and remittance to 
PATHFINDER — — Washington, D. C. 
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United We Stand 


LI. of us know the prescription: 

“United we stand; divided we 
fall.” We also know that in the face 
of any grave national peril the first 
thought of every American is of his 
country. When Americans think only 
of America, they stand united as one 
man. 

Thus when Japan’s treacherous at- 
tack on American outposts in the Paci- 
fic involved this nation in war—a wat 
which is now a World War in fact 
as well as name—all factions quickly 
united, The question period for Amer- 
icans was over; our hour had arrived; 
the dagger had been struck, Petty 
gripes and internal bickerings were 
forgotten; politics was adjourned; 
strikers hurried back to work; isola- 
tionists lent a willing hand. By reason 
and patriotism we became overaight a 
united people devoting all our energies 
to the common task and common dan- 
ger. 

The very infamy of the dastardly 
Japanese attack, their cunning thief- 
in-the-night tactics, proved to be the 
one spark needed to give us national 
unity. Moreover, it solidified the 
sentiment of the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere and brought into actuality the 
alliance of ABCD powers. An attack 
by no other power, perhaps, could 
have had such an electrifying effect. 
There can be no sympathy among de- 
cent, self-respecting peoples for a 
murderer who smiled and_ talked 
friendship while grasping a stiletto 
behind his back. 

This new spirit of national unity 
which swept across the United States 
with the bursting of the first Japanese 
bombs was demonstrated in Congress. 
Within less than four hours after he 
had asked Congress for a declaration 
that a state of war existed with Japan, 
the President was affixing his signa- 
ture to that historic document. There 
was no adverse debate on the joint 
resolution which the Senate passed 
unanimously and the House passed 
with but one dissent. That record is 
unprecedented in American history. 

In attacking us, therefore, Japan has 
not only filled us with the grim and 
unbounding determination to win 
through to absolute victory, no mat- 
ter what the cost, but she has united 
us in common ire. By so doing, more- 
over, she has made her doom more 
certain. Although the Japanese seem 
to have scored an initial success 
through their treachery—heavy dam- 
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All of Us Have a Solemn Duty 


age lo the United States Fleet and 
Army in Hawaii and the Philippines, 
and the British navy—the price will 
be a dear one for the little brown 
fanatics of the land of the Rising Sun. 


For the last decade, these bold mili- 
tarists have been pushing their Island 
Empire closer and closer to a final test 
of strength with the United States. 
Now the battle is joined. It is war to 
the death. Although Germany and 
Italy have come in on their side, the 
militarists in Tokyo will learn, in the 
long run, that wars are not won by 
desperate acts. The American people 
are resolved to see this thing through 
to a successful conclusion. And there 
can be only one conclusion with 
Americans united for Victory and 
Freedom. 


q 
Season’s Greetings 


NCE again it is our pleasure to ex- 
tend to our large family of read- 

ers our sincerest greetings for a happy 
Christmas. We wish we could make it 
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a traditional MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
But Christmas is peculiarly dedicate: 
to peace and good will, and at the clos: 
of this eventful year of 1941 there is 
no peace. Only ill will pervades the 
world. Hideous war has engulfe: 
most of the small nations and spreac 
te all the great ones, including th« 
United States. No star now appears 
to lead wise and good men toward « 
cradle-manger of promise. The nigh! 
is dark. The seriousness of the times 
calls for calmness and thoughtfulness 
rather than merriment. 


But this does not mean that we 
should cance! our traditional] Christ 
mas celebration. Nor does it mean that 
we should refrain from decorating 
trees, singing carols, presenting gifts 
or gathering around the table loaded 
with the best the kitchen can produce. 
Christmas is the season of happiness, 
of rejoicing, and of feasting. It is a 
time of gifts, greetings and hospitality 
It is a station of the year set apart 
for the expression of gratitude to 
Heaven and of love and thoughtful 
ness to human beings. The partaking 


of both the divine and human draws 


humanity together and lifts it higher 
through the expression of the finest 
and warmest sentiments of the human 
heart. 

This country has prepared for the 
“biggest” Christmas in all its history. 
The spending has been estimated at 
nearly six billion dollars. Presents 
will be more numerous. There will be 
more roast turkey, chicken, goose, pig; 
more apples, oranges and bananas; 
more puddings, cakes, nuts and can- 
dies than ever before. So let us cele- 
brate our war Christmas in our usual 
way, but with due respect for the 
seriousness of the times. 

In doing this, we will demonstrate 
to the world anew that men of good 
will cling to each other and to that 


divine guidance to which we owe 
Christmas and the true Christmas 


spirit. In doing this, we will strength- 
en and confirm our opposition to those 
forces of evil that have brought war 
and oppression to so many peoples 
and nations. In doing this we will be 
helping the oppressed by preserving 
for them and the world the basic 
Christmas spirit. It is a rich heritage 
of mankind. It must be preserved. 


© 


Have you avoided that last minute 
confusion by doing your Christmas 
hinting early? 

The war has stopped the sale of 
auto tires. Now a lot of people will 
have to get rid of those they wear 
around their waists. 

Funny, but no one worries any long- 
er about Army marale. 
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20, 1941 


ARMY PROGRESS 


ECRETARY OF WAR STIMSON re- 

turned to Washington from the re- 
cent Carolina “wars” bearing words 
of praise for Uncle Sam’s rapidly ma- 
turing Army. He declared the fighting 
menthad displayed “wonderful” devel- 
opment in the course of™maneuvers 
which were short only of flying lead. 
Also voicing commendation of the 
troops was Lieut. Gen. Lesley J. Mc- 
Nair, director of the war games, who 
stated that when our Army is properly 
armed it can effectively trade blows 
with an enemy. 

These reports indicate the military 
forces are emerging from the woods 
after 12 months of expanding from a 
force of 642,000 to a fighting team of 
more than a million and a half sol- 
diers schooled in the most realistic 
experience possible. Not only has 
there been an important increase in 
manpower, but the Army is well into 
a vast expansion of guns, ammunition, 
vehicles, warplanes and other instru- 
ments of modern warfare, 

Production of basic weapons and 
munitions for the Army will show an 
increase this year from 100 to 1,000 per 
cent over 1940. Mr. Stimson recently 
issued figures which showed that the 
value of fighting equipment and am- 
munition delivered to the Army by 
October, 1941, had increased at a rate 
of more than 80 times over May, 1940, 
when the Army was receiving arma- 
ment valued at approximately $1,000,- 
000 per month. By June, 1942, the rate 
will be at an estimated 360 times that 
of May, 1940. 

Last week Under Secretary of War 
Patterson declared that by next spring 
there will be more tanks in production 
than was considered possible a year 
ago. As the mechanical monsters have 
flowed into Army camps during the 
year the Armored Forces have taken 
important strides toward making the 
American Army the most highly mech- 
anized military machine in the world. 
The Army now contains five armored 
divisions, with others soon to come. 
But extreme mobility of the Army is 
not limited to the Armored Forces; all 
other components are being motorized 
as far as possible. The Infantry divi- 
sions are all partially motorized, with 
four divisions completely on wheels. 

On the other side of the scale, the 
Army announced last week it is estab- 
lishing 52 tank destroyer battalions. 
These battalions employ hard hitting 
37-mm, and 75-mm. guns on swift, mo- 
torized mounts and can unloose de- 
vastating fire on attacking tanks. They 
also have their own anti-aircraft pro- 
tection and a number of the small one- 
quarter ton “peeps” and “swamp bug- 
vies.” 

Modernization, however, has been 
the keynote all down the line. Our 
warplanes have been called the finest 
in the world, plane for plane. Our 
new shoulder rifle, the semi-automatic 
Garand, has nearly three times the fire 
power of the World War Springfield 











International 


Stimson Had Praise for the Army 


Garands have poured into the 
hands of troops at the rate of more 
than a thousand a day. The famous 
old 75-mm., field artillery piece is be- 
ing replaced by the powerful and 
highly effective 105-mm. howitzer and 
many other modern hard hitting 
weapons are now being put into the 
hands of the soldiers. 


rifle, 





READERS WRITE 








Tax on Bibles 

been reading and hearing a 
lot about our freedoms recently, particu- 
larly our religious freedom . Yet just 
a few days ago we purchased a Bible upon 
which tax was collected by the govern- 
ment of our state. Ostensibly that tax 
goes for secular education, upon the text- 
books of which, when purchased, no tax 
is paid! In brief, when a parent desires 
to present a child with the Word of God, 
a textbook for his spiritual education, that 
parent is taxed for the privilege; but 
when secular knowledge is desired the 
books are tax free. Surely a “straw” 
from the wind of Hitlerism and Russian 
atheism! 


We have 


Rev. S. A. Tamblyn 
Bessemer, Ala. 


Fourfold Reformation 

The Holy Ghost is our teacher. There 
is a fourfold reformation in store for us: 
literary, social, political, and religious: 
one language, one nation, one government, 
one church. I believe it is God’s will for 
us Gentiles to consummate it by agree- 
ment. 

A. B. Foster 

Weir, Tex. 


“Some Forty Years Ago” 

Our family have been subscribers to 
PATHFINDER since 1914, or near the 
outbreak of First World War, and I my- 
self continue to subscribe for’ it. The 
most interesting thing to me in a recent 
issue was the poem, “Some Forty Years 
Ago,” from McGuffey’s Fifth Reader. My 
father used to repeat a few lines of it 
occasionally, and in later years I found 
the complete poem in a library, and in- 
cluded it in a book of 50 old poems and 
others of my choice It is good to 
see it again. 

Harrison Hall 
Brooklyn, Ila. 













HEAD COLDS MISERIES okt 
Kondon’s NasalJelly Relieves Nasal Conges- 
tion ‘na jiffy. It may be needless to suffer clog 

ged, runny nose, stuffed up head, watery e man. 
roaring ears. Kondon’s helps nose drain, opens 
way for breathing comfort, soothes irritation. 
For FREE TRIAL write KONDON’S, Dept. ' 
C-10. 2608 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 











TURN FAILURE INTO SUCCESS! 


Learn abeut this remarkable revival of an 
ANCIENT LEARNING, termed “COSMOCRACY” 
based on exhaustive study of secret manu- 
scripts of the Ancient Masters, it teaches you how 
to DISCOVER and UTILIZE the tremendous Inner 
Powers lying dormant within you. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE DATA! 


COSMOCRACY PUBLISHERS 
P. 0. BOX 7 AC, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


SAVE »v 50% 
FACTORY-TO-YOU 











% T 50°° TRADE-IN , 


p= Ab ra rah ie New 1942 
models include Radios, Radio-Phonos, 
ecorders. 


Home R Sensationally low 
pe ee $12.95 to $212.50. 
BB ( User-Agent: Wented). 


MIDWEST ifveite) CORPORATION 


CINCINNAT 


WANTED 
500 Men at Once! 


ANNOUNCING a new invention called M 
Brush. Cleans clothes at home. SAVES DR 
CLEANING. Erases dirt like magic. Never anything 
like it. Works wonders on Auto Cushions. Cleans Hats, 
Drapes, Window Shades, Upholstered Furniture, 
like a flash. Instantly grips attention wherever shown. 


The inventor wants 500 men and women at once 





to help him introduce his lightning seller. Anyene 
who gets the Agency is headed for a big steady 
income. He offers to send samples ON TRIAL to 
all who write him. A penny postal will do. No ob- 


ligation. Ge’ details. Be first—send in your name to 
INVENTOR KRISTEE, 858GAR ST., AKRON, O. 





















The best of reading for the whole family, at say- 
ings up to 50%. Take your pick—any THREE in 
addition to PATHFINDER for $2.00, or any TWO 
in addition to PATHFINDER for $1.60. Put an x 
before the TWO or THREE magazines you choose, 


—Flower Grower, 6 mo. 
—National Livesteck 
Producer, 2 yrs. 
—American Fruit 
Grower, 2 yrs. 
—True Confessions, 
1 yr. 
~—Health Guide, 1 yr. 


—American Girl, 8 mos. 
—Christian Herald, 

6 mos. 
—True Romances, 1 yr. 
-—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Parents’ Magazine, 

6 mos. 
—Open Read, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry 


Journal, 2 yrs —Screen Guide, 1 yr. 
—Poultry Tribune, —Click, 1 yr. 

2 yrs. —Household Mag. 2 yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, —Capper’s Farmer, 

2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Modern Romances, —Successful Farm 2 yrs. 

1 yr. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—Screenland, 1 yr. —Outdoors, 1 yr. 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. —Silver Screen, 1 ‘yr. 
—Science & Discovery, —Farm Journal and 

1 yr. Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs. 





No changes permitted—Must all go to one address, 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Patterns 







9898—Are you a busy ‘teen-ager? Then here’s your 
“date’’ frock that’s new and different Sizes 11 to 
18. Size 13, dress, 3°54 yards 39 inch fabric and hat 
2 yard 


9$778—Look as young as you feel, good housekeeper! 
Here’s your chance in this crisp, slender mode. Sizes 
34 to 48. Size 36, 374 yards 35 inch fabric. 


4846— You, too, must dress fashion-right when going 
to school. Let Mother stitch up this lovely jumper en- 
semble for you! Sizes 6 to 14. Size 10, jumper and 








hat. 1°, yards 54 inch fabric; blouse, 112 yards 35 
inch fabric. 
Price of patterns i5c (in coins) each. The 
Winter Fashion Book is 15 cents—and only 10 


cents when ordered with a pattern. Address the 
PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 
17th Street, New York, N. Y. 















PATHFINDER 


FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Nut Meats 


Nut kernels can be “canned” to pre- 
vent them from becoming rancid 
while in storage. One of the best Ways 
to do this is to remove the kernels 
from the nuts gathered at home aad 
pack them in glass jars. Select well 
developed, fresh nut kernels, free from 
bits of shell. Sterilize half-pint or pint 
jars and allow them to dry. Fill with 
the nut meats and partially seal. Then 
place the jars in a hot water bath that 
comes up about two inches on the side 
of the jars. Let jars remain in bath 
while water boils for 30 minutes. Then 
complete the sealing and store in a 
cool, dark place. 


White Fruit Cake 


If you haven’t finished your Christ- 
mas baking by this time, here is a 
recipe for a delicious white fruit cake: 

e Ingredients: Two cups sifted 
flour, five egg whites, one cup sugar, 
one cup chopped almonds, one cup 
raisins, one-half cup butter, one-half 
cup sour cream, one-fourth pound 
citron (cut in small pieces), one slice 
candied pineapple (cut in  smatl 
pieces), two teaspoons baking powder, 
one teaspoon vanilla, one-fourth tea- 
spoon salt, and one-fourth teaspoon 
soda. 

@ Directions: Cream the fat and 
sugar together and add-the sour cream. 
Next mix one cup of flour with the 
nuts and fruit and sift the other cup 
with the salt, soda and baking pow- 
der. Then combine these ingredients 
and mix well. Fold in the beaten egg 
whites and add the vanilla. Pour bat- 
ter into well greased pan lined with 
greased paper and bake in moderate 
oven for two to two and a fourth 
hours. When baked, remove from oven 
and let cool before storing. 








“Sweet” Sour Cream 


Many women prefer sour cream to 
sweet cream or milk for certain cook- 
ing purposes, but if sweet cream is left 
to sour naturally it often develops an 
undesirable flavor and odor. Dairy 
specialists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, however, have now de- 
veloped a formula to sour cream 
sweetly. Simply shake up five table- 
spoons of buttermilk in a pint of sweet 
cream and let it stand 24 hours in a 
warm place (between 70 and 85 de- 
grees). The buttermilk adds to the 
cream a large number of active milk- 
souring bacteria. These grow rapidly 
and not only sour the cream quickly, 


but prevent the growth of other bac- * 


teria—those that give naturally soured 
cream off flavor or color. 


Week’s Hints 
q Cut off the leg of an old stocking 


and stretch it over the new broom 
down to a short distance above the 








ends of the straws. This will prevent 
it from wearing out so fast and at the 
same time make it better for sweeping. 


@ Oven-burned dishes can be 
cleaned by soaking them in a solution 
of borax and water. 


@ Waxed paper placed under ice 
pans in the refrigerator will prevent 
them from sticking. 

g@ Soft doughs make the best breads. 


q Use a clean sheet of wrapping pa- 
per to roll pies and pastry on. It saves 
a lot of cleaning up later. 


——Needle Designs———_ 





Novel Ideas For Your Needle 


7114—They’re so easy to crochet, 
make both styles for smart comfort 
full details. 

2998—Cute, aren’t they? Embroider them on all 
baby things from nursery linens to tots’ clothes. Num- 
ber contains full details. 


you'll want to 
Number contains 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. Complete 


instructions are included in each pattern. Address 


all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFINDER. 
82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





How many Japanese are there in the 
Pacific lands with which Japan is now 
at war? 


e Recent figures on the number of 


Japanese nationals in the United States 


and the lands of the far Pacific with 
which Japan is now at war are not 
available. But the 1937 Japanese Year 
Book lists more than 568,000 Japanese 
in what are now “enemy” zones. 
Broken up by countries, they were 
scattered as follows: South America, 
228,000; United States, 115,000; Hawaii, 
150,000; North America (other than 
the U. S.), 26,000; Australia, 3,000; 
Netherlands East Indies, 6,500; Phil- 
ippines, 25,000; Oceania, 155,000. How- 
ever, the Japanese have apparently 
listed all persons of Japanese extrac- 
tion who are citizens of the countries 
in which they reside. For instance, 
our alien registration records show 
only 41,000 Japanese nationals in Ha- 
waii and the alien registration records 
in the United States show only half 
the Japanese claim of 115,000. 


* . 2 


Who are the Djukas? 


@ The Djukas are an autonomous Na- 
tion of freed Negro slaves inhabiting 
the interior of Surinam, or Dutch 
Guiana, Ashantis transported from 
Africa to the Dutch South American 
colony, they revolted in the 18th cen- 
tury and established themselves in the 
interior of Surinam. So relentless was 
their warfare on the Dutch settlers 
that in 1762 the governor asked for a 
peace conference, A treaty signed by 
the House of Orange gave them in per- 
petuity all colonial land 25 miles in- 
land from the coast, plus a tribute of 
20,000 guilders annually; in return for 
which they agreed to live peacefully 
in the interior. The Djukas are ruled 
by a Granman, Ah Tu Den Du. They 
have two Janguages—talky-talky for 















general converse, and deepie-talky, 
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International 


American Army Officers With Djukas 









Sermonette 


E MARK all time after the 
W events in one man’s life: 
things are either “Before Christ” 
or they happen in “the Year of Our 
Lord.” We are much more capable 
of explaining what Christmas, Lent, 
Easter or Advent mean than we are 
of explaining what January, Febru- 
ary or March mean, All time takes 
its significance from the One Whose 
birth we celebrate at Christmas and 
all human life is lived in the pres- 
ence of the Son of Man. His birth 
was the most important moment of 
all history. 

Dr. C. Leslie Glenn 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Washington, D. C, 


known only to themselves. Some 
talky-talky words are: zon, for sun; 
sidom, for sit down; haiwatra (eye- 
water) for tears, and dediskin for 
corpse. Some years ago they request- 
ed and received recognition by the 
League of Nations. 


. * * 


What does the name Thailand mean? 


e Thailand, the name adopted by 
Siam in 1939, means “Land of Free 
People.” Even in the days when the 
rest of the world referred to the king- 
dom as Siam, its own people called it 
Muang Thai, “the country of the Thai 
race.” Siam, or Sayem, is one of the 
most ancient names of the country, 
but it has also been knoWn as Swanka- 
lok-Sukhotai, Shahr-i-nao, Dwarapuri 
and Ayuthia, the last sometimes cor- 
rupted to Judea. With the Japanese 
occupying the country today, how- 
ever, the Thai race is no longer free. 


* 7 * 


How did the custom of kissing beneath 
the mistletoe originate? 


e Kissing beneath the mistletoe ap- 
parently originated among the ancient 
Scandinavians. But it is also associ- 
ated with the death of Balder, God of 
Justice.His mother Frigga,after whom 
Friday was named, was the goddess of 
the sky and presided over love, mar- 
riage and domestic life. She under- 
took to get every living creature and 
inanimate thing to swear they would 
not harm Balder. By some mistake, 
she omitted mistletoe, which took no 
such oath. Loki, god of evil, fashioned 
an arrow of mistletoe and had Hodhr, 
god of darkness and twin brother of 
Balder, shoot it at him. It pierced 
Balder’s heart and killed him. Frigga 
then made mistletoe a parasite plant 
and placed it under her protection to 
prevent its ever again being employed 
as an instrument of evil. The kiss un- 
der the mistletoe may symbolize the 
assurance that the goddess of love and 
marriage will not permit the lovers to 
be harmed. 
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A Yearly BINDER 


for your PATHFINDER 


Beautiful — Handy — Durable 
Quality Buckram Binding 
Room For §2 Issues 


Here is the binder for which our 
readers have been waiting, The new 
PATHFINDER binder illustrated 
above is being made especially for us 
by one of the largest manufacturers in 
America, It is light-weight yet durable 
—made of the best quality green buck- 
ram binding. It is roomy, flat-opening 
—easily accommodates 52 complete is- 
sues. No cutting, no trimming, no 
holes to punch—just slip each copy 
into place, easily and quickly, and it’s 
there to stay. It is valuable for the 
orderly arranging and preserving of 
your copies of PATHFINDER for fu- 
ture reference and insuring against 
lost, mislaid or borrowed copies. 
Looks like a book, and can be put into 
the library, bookcase shelf or any 
handy place. By having your copies 
preserved in this compact, handy bind- 
er you will be able to refer instantly to 
back issues and thus keep your “world 
reference library,” which PATHFIND- 
ER really is, at your instant service. 


ONLY A LIMITED SUPPLY 


PATHFINDER has arranged for a 
definitely limited quantity of these 
binders to supply the needs of our 
many friends who preserve all their 
copies. Orders from _ subscribers, 
schools and libraries will be filled on 
a “first come—first served” basis. We 
will not be able to supply a binder 
after this stock is gone; so, send in 
your order right away. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The price—so long as they lJast, 
which represents cost to us in quan- 
tities—is $1.25 for one binder; $2.25 
for two; $3.00 for three, postpaid, We 
suggest you get several for back files 
as well as current and future ones, 
Mail your order today to 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


They Died With Their Boots On 
(Warner Bros.)—Long ago, Custer’s 
last stand at the Little Big Horn be- 
came a legend, but it remained for 
Warners to film the epic. A blood and 
thunder film they have made of it, too. 
In the starring role as dashing General 
George Custer is Errol Flynn, who 
portrays the hero through his plebe 
days at West Point, his engagements 
in the Civil War, and his eventual 
command of a band of dare-devil In- 
dian fighters. Olivia de Havilland 
plays Beth Custer in her usual flawless 
manner, Other such famous people as 
General Phil Sheridan, General Win- 
field Scott, and Crazy Horse also make 
screen appearances in this super west- 
ern, 





* *. * 


Keep ’Em Flying (Universal)—That 
irrepressible team of Abbott and Cos- 
tello is back again in another one of 
their service pictures. This time the 
Air Corps has among its enlisted per- 
sonnel one Blackie Benson (Bud Ab- 
bott) and one Heathcliff (Lou Costel- 
Jo). Their aerial points of contact are 
in the best slapstick tradition. They 
are distracted from their earnest en- 
deavors to learn the science of aero- 
nautics by one Martha Raye, who is 
alternately Barbara and Gloria, twin 


Smart Curtains 
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Swag Tacked to Valance Board 


So patrician, these draperies topped with a grace- 
ful swag! 

You may make them yourself—combining just the 
colors for your room. Rayon damask in dusty rose 
for the draperies, rayon satin for the swag, brown 
fringe for trimming—that’s one stunning choice. 

To have your draperies hang beautifully, correct 
measuring is necessary—but easy. 

Our 32-page booklet has exact diagrams and direc- 
tions for making many attractive styles of draperies, 
drapery-curtains and glass curtains. Tells how to 
trim; make swags, valances 
aan ht Ret A oe ce ee ae 










Send 15c in coins for your copy of “‘New Ideas 
In Making Curtains and Draperies’’ to PATH- 
FINDER Home Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Bg following booklets are also available at 15c 
No. 112—“‘How To Make Slip Covers.” 

No. 191-—-“‘How To Make Your Own Rugs.” 
































































Miss De Havilland Plays Beth Custer 


sisters, with an affinity for the comic 
team. Caro! Bruce is also attractive 
to have around. She’s the U. S. O. 
hostess. 





BOOK REVIEW 





Young Man of Caracas (Ives Wash- 
burn, $3)—One of the quickest books 
to catch the public eye, this jolly story 
is tightly interwoven into “the good 
neighbor policy.” The author, in fact, 
stems from both continents, since his 
father was a dashing Venezuelan army 
officer, and his mother a back bay 
Bostonian. “Young Man of Caracas” 
is the autobiography, and an intense- 
ly interesting one, of T. R. Ybarra, 
noted journalist. He’spent part of his 
childhood in.Venezuela, and when fre- 
quent revolutions in that country made 
it wise for his father to “vamoose” for 
a while, the family moved up to Massa- 
chusetts or wandered _ restlessly 
through Europe. 


White Eagle (Telegraph Press, $2.50) 
—Authentic Indian stories are scarce, 
indeed, these days, but “White Eagle,” 
the story of the Ponca Indians, is ful! 
of them. Chief White Eagle feared his 
tribe’s legends and customs would 
eventually be lost as his followers 
learned the ways of the White Man, so 
he requested the author, Dr. Charles L. 
Zimmerman, agency and school phy- 
sician for the Poncas for a quarter of 
a century, to record the history of his 
people. 

My Dear Patsy (Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
$2)—The great diplomat, democrat, 
and third president of the United 
States was Thomas Jefferson. And this 
famous American had an intelligent 
and helpful elder daughter Martha, 
whom he affectionately called Patsy. 
So little girls from 10-15 years will 
learn if they read “My Dear Patsy,” 
Ann Weil’s story of Jefferson’s daugh- 
ter. This book recreates the colonial 
period in America and the last days of 
the Bourbon rule in France. Patsy 
served with her father as good will 
ambassador to France. 





PATHFINDER 


PASTIME, SMILES 


Story Game 

Here is an unusual game everyone 
will enjoy. Prepare for it by cutting 
out of a magazine or paper some jin- 
teresting and exciting story or article 
(At this season it might well be a 
Christmas story or article). Then cut 
the story into paragraphs. Mix these 
paragraphs thoroughly and when time 
for the game, give each player a para- 
graph. As the leader calls upon them, 
the players, in turn, read their para- 
graphs aloud. The resulting story, 
hopelessly jumbled, is bound to be 
amusing. 











Brain Teaser 


In this*week’s problem, contributed 
by Charles L. DeLeuw, of Minneapolis. 
Minn., B, E and G are three cushion 
billiard players. B makes 10 points 
while G makes seven, and each wins 
an equal number of games. E can make 
10 points while G makes nine, and 
each of these two wins an equal num 
ber of games. B and E have never 
played against each other. These three 
players, however, decide to play a 10 
night match. Now the question is: If 
B makes 630 points, how many points 
should E and G make? Answer next 
week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The man 
paid $6,408 for the first farm and $5,112 


for the second. 
SO? 


Smiles 


Doctor—Not so quick, young man; | 
didn’t tell you to say “Ah-h-h.” 

Soldier (home on Christmas leave) 
—I know you didn’t, Doc, but I just got 
a glimpse of your new nurse. 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Area—133 sq. mi. 

Population — 24,889 (187.1 inhabi- 
tants to sq. mi. About 78 per cent 
Negro). 

Illiteracy — Approximately 16 per 
cent. 

Settled—Discovered by Columbus in 
1494. 


Acquisition—Purchased from Den- 
mark in 1917. 
Capital — Charlotte Amalie (Pop. 


9,801). 

Largest City—Charlotte Amalie, on 
St. Thomas; St. Croix is the largest 
island. 

Government — Legislative power 
vested in two Municipal Councils with 
a combined membership of 16, Execu- 
tive power vested in the Governor and 
exercised under the supervision of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Governor—Lawrence W. Cramer: 
term, indefinite; salary, $8,000. 

Products—Sugar, bay oil and rum, 
cattle. 
Politics—Local. 
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—Sovereign Sauce 


Mrs. Dzudi—Don’t you ever let this hap~ 
pen again, Palmetto. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself—telling the kids 
Santa was drafted! 


Sally—Could you marry a gir] with 
a pictyre face? 

Draftee—Sure, honey, if she had a 
pretty good frame. 

Teacher—Joany, what does fortifi- 
cation mean? 

Joany—A big fort. 

Teacher—That will do. 
does ratification mean? 

Joany (guessing)—A big rat, I guess. 


Now what 


Diner—Have you any wild duck? 

Waitress—No, sir; but I could have 
the cook take a tame one and irritate it 
for you. 

Customer—I simply couldn’t wear 
this coat. It’s too tight for me. 

Clerk—I’m sorry, madam, but I’ve 
shown you all of our stock. That hap- 
pens to be your own coat you have on. 


Boogy—I know my clothes look ter- 
rible this morning, but my wife left 
them in the middle of the floor last 
night. 

Woogy—She did? Couldn’t she pick 
them up? 

Boogy—Not 
them. 


very well, I was in 





SELF-TEST 





HE following questions are based on 
material in this issue of PATHFIND- 
ER. Answers will be found on the pages 
listed after each question. 
Who are our ranking commanders in 
the Pacific war with Japan? 
What is the national farm garden goal 
for 1942? ... TR ge eRe 
Who are the Djukas? 
What should you do in ease of an air 
raid alarm? An air raid? .......... 


Who is governor of the Virgin Islands? 14 
When did Japan sign the Anti-Comin- 


> - 


tern Treaty with Germany? ........ 5 
What does “Sister Kenny’s Treatment” 
cure? ea a enn io hwlateh + ead 8 
How many heavy bombers does our 
new Victory Program call for a 
NE atin ped oadeains came h ee aca e 6 
\re there many Japanese in the lands 
now fighting Japan? ne ae 13 
How many soil conservation districts 
are there in the United States? .... 9 








LOOKING AHEAD 


ELL, we are init. War has come 

to the United States as predict- 
ed in this column two weeks ago. In 
our Dec. 6 issue we said that “the 
entire international situation will be 
dominated in the next few days or 
weeks by a show-down between Japan 





and the United States.” 
World Japan did not wait that 
long. Germany and Italy 
Conflict backed up their Oriental 


stooges by declaring war 
on us, and We immediately and unani- 
mously reciprocated. Thus we are 
now involved in a world-wide, two- 
ocean conflict—a conflict long antici- 
pated by many of us. It is a grim 
struggle to the death between the 
forces of freedom and the forces of 
slavery. So do not count on a short, 
decisive war. The job ahead of us 
is a tremendous one. This is perhaps 
the gravest hour in our national his- 
tory. While there can be no question 
as to the final outcome, the war will 
not end in 1942—perhaps not in 1943. 
The Japanese think they are in for 10 
vears of it. But we can assure them 
that they will not last that long. 
However, we must be prepared for 
further unpleasant surprises any day, 
any hour. Our enemies are cunning, 
and they are well-armed. Although 
our transition from a 
defense to a full war 
basis has already been 
speeded wherever pos- 
sible, American war 
production will not begin to exert a 
really decisive influence until next 
year. Then the present picture will 
begin to look brighter, much brighter. 
Meantime, this is a time for less 
talk and more action. The hour for 
anything that delays our war effort 
has passed and will not be tolerated. 
Our huge production effort will strain 
the facilities, ingenuity and ability of 
every one of us. The sacrifices or 
“priwileges,” as the President has call- 
ed them, will be heavy for all. But 
the sacrifices will be made cheerfully 
and the victory will be won. 
With the nation actually in the war 
-“all the way,” with the nation unit- 
ed as never before in our history, 
things will move swiftly now. The 
first jittery week of our actual jnvolve- 
ment has already passed and calm- 
ness, thoughtfulness and ac- 


Production 


Efforts 


Calm tion have moved in. This 
is the sign that the American 
Action people are awake to their 


peril and to their responsi- 

bilities. This calmness, thoughtful- 
ness and action, and our determination 
is what will see us through to victory. 
As it has done in past national emer- 
gencies, PATHFINDER will endeavor 
to give its readers a clear, accurate 
weekly description of this chapter in 
world history while that history is 


in the making. ony f 
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Opportunities 
Have you anything to buy, sefl or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work w 
a profitable business at home through the mails 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—50 cents a word; minimum 

10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 

as well as each part of the name and address, 

will be counted as words. 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 








AGENTS WANTED 

YOU CAN EARN EXTRA MONEY EVERY MONTH— 

and all in your spare time—acting as our local sub- 
scription representative. The work is as pleasant as 
it is profitable. You do not need experience, and 
not one penny of capital is required for you to qualify. 
We will furnish everything, and tell you just what to 
do and how to go about it. We'll reward your efforts 
with big cash commissions right from the start—end 
most generous monthly bonuses will follow. Write to- 
day for our local subscription representative's plan for 
earning the extra money you need. Address: Circula- 
tion Manager, Pathfinder, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., 


Washington, D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


ENJOY A GOOD LIVING FROM POULTRY with a 

successful business of your own. Harry M. Lamon, 
nationally known Poultry Expert, teaches you money- 
making secrets. Learn at home quickly, easily, at low 
cost. Start small way, spare time, grow from profits. 
Method endorsed by many colleges—leading Poultry- 
men. Write Today for Free catalogue describing 
methods. No obligation. National Poultry Instituge, 

t. 70-C, Adams Center, New York. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impres- 
sion material and illustrated catalog. Brighton-Thomas 
Dental Laboratory, Dept. 997, 6217 S. Halsted St. 
Chicago. 





FOR INVENTORS 


INVENTORS:—HAVE YOU a sound, practical inven- 

tion for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, 
write Chartered Institute of American Inventors, 
Dept. 87, Washington, D. C. 


CO MAGNIFYING GLASSES 


ELECTRIC READER MAGNIFYING GLASS—Por old 

people and folks with defective eyesight, the Pike 
Electric Reader is a Godsend. Operates on inexpen- 
sive ordinary flashlight batteries. Supplies both three- 
power magnification and concentrated illumination, 
enabling you to read small print with ease. Price 
$7.00, postpaid anywhere in U. S. Order from Pub- 
lishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. B.. Wash- 
ingten, D. C. 

PATENT ATTORNEYS 

INVENTORS—PROTECT YOUR IDEA WITH A 

PATENT. Don’t delay Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’— 
Free. Write CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered 
ene Attorney, 1M37 Adams Building, Washington, 
» C. 
INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. S6ecure 

book, “Protect, Finance and Sell Your Invention.” 
No obligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, Regis- 


tered Patent Attorneys, 1021 Barrister Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


PATRIOTIC SONGS __ 


SONGS OF AMERICA for little Americans. Simple 

melodic stories of our nation and some of its 
heroes. Words and music, beautifully illustrated 
1 patriotic colors. Plastic binding that will open 
lat. Playing and singing these songs will give 
the youngsters many happy moments and help 
hem in understanding the basic principles of 
Americanism. 25 cents per copy. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas 
treet, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


ss PHOTO FINISHING 


FREE—TO PATHFINDER READERS: Any roll de- 
veloped to 16 sparkling Nu-Art neverfade enameled 
prints plus two beautiful Hollywood enlargements 
nd two Free leathertone frames, only 25c; 20 re- 
prints, 25c; 100, $1.00. Overnight service. Nu-Art, F-3, 
Des Moines, Ia. i oe 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll, 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin 
PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 

SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the start of 
our republic to the present da) 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
facsimile signature and photographic likeness. Alse 
hows the Bill of Rights. Reproduced in attrac- 
ive colors with U. 8S. flag in red, white and blue. 
Suitable for framing or using as is for club, library, 
den, office or home. Nothing else like it ever 
before published Send 25c stamps or coin. Pu 
lishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., 
Washington, D. C 
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SONG BOOKS 


EVERYBODY'S HYMN BOOK is a well-chosen seleo- 
tion of the world’s best hymns. Contains of 
our best loved hymns and tunes. Particularly suitable 
for use in the family circle or for group meetings or 
an be used for regular church services. Sent post- 
uid for only $1.00. Publishers Book Service, 2414 
Douglas St., N. E.. Washington. D. C 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and Free 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHS. Large a 

views of world’s greatest Capital—White House, Su- 
preme Court, and all other important Government 
buildings and points of interest. These authoritative 
photographic presentations should be in every home 
and school. Makes nice Christmas, birthday or party 
gifts. Sent postpaid for 26 cents, stamps or coin, or 
5 copies for a dollar bill. Pathfinder, Washington, 
D. C. 
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THE NEW ERA ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
CONTAINS MANY SPECIAL FEATURES, A 
FEW OF WHICH ARE LISTED BELOW: 


GAZETTEER INDEX OF THE WORLD—An 
Alphabetical List of Grand Divisions, Countries, 
States, Provinces—Gives Area, Population, Cap- 
ital and Location of Place on Map. 

INDEX OF CITIES AND TOWNS — Gives 
Name of Place, its Country or State, Population, 
Index References. 

TABLES OF STATISTICS—Gives dimensions 
of the Earth,SolarSystem, Oceans, Rivers, Lakes, 
Canals, Islands, and Mountains of the world. 

PHYSICAL MAPS OF CONTINENTS—Show in 
colors elevations of land and depths of the ocean. 

FLAGS OF LEADING NATIONS—In full 
colors, 56 in all, a cavalcade of national colors. 

HALFTONE ILLUSTRATIONS—45 Carefully 
Selected Actual Photographs. Illustrating Every 
Corner of the Globe. 

NEWLY ENGRAVED 
$300,000 to prepare, shows the world today and 
helps you to understand the history - making 
moves of the world now taking place. 





MAPS, which cost 


SEND NO MONEY— MAIL COUPON NOW ! 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Please send me HAMMOND’S NEW ERA ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
and also the Free Historieal Atlas. I will pay postman $2.95 plus a few 
cents postage on arrival. It is understood that if I am not fully satis- 
fied in every way with this Atlas, I may return it within 5 days and 
you will refund my $2.95, and I may keep the Historical Atlas for my 
trouble. 


NAME 7 

ADDRESS eet aide ln did indiics We 

CITY OR TOWN ... STATE. 
Check here if enclosing $2, 95 with Coupon, in which case we will 
pay all postage charges. The same refund guarantee applies, 
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Now i — R BEFORE You NEED 


5 A Goop ATLAS 


TO FOLLOW DAY BY DAY 
DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
PRESENT WORLD WAR 


OLLOW our boys on the march, our Navy and 

merchant ships at sea with this new Atlas 
up to the minute as tonight’s news broadcast. 
Here is a big new Atlas, 10% by 13% inches, bound 
in Maroon De Luxe Artcraft, richly embossed and 
stamped in gold, containing 31 pages of maps of 
foreign countries — 48 pages of State maps, all 
colored—63 pages of indexes and 1940 census 
tigures—over 40,000 place names and many other 
special features. 


This Atlas was published at $5.00, 9 5 
but PATHFINDER readers can now 





secure a copy On approval, postpaid 
im the U. &. Bom Ome... ce cee 


And if your order is received 
promptly, we will send you absolutely FREE a 
HISTORY OF THE WORLD portrayed in colored 
maps right up to the present time. 


At a glance these maps 
reveal the changing tides 
of conquest—the rise and 
fall of mighty empires— 
the forward struggle of 
civilization from 3800 B. 
C. to the present time. 
America’s growth from 
the sparsely settled, strug- 
gling colonies along the 
New England coast to the 
world’s wealthiest and 
most powerful nation is 
clearly shown. Graphical- 
ly portrayed is the con- 
stant remaking of the 
face of war-torn Europe. 
To follow day by day de- 
velopments of the present 
worldwide war you need 
this HISTORICAL ATLAS 
—It is yours FREE, with 
| the purchase of HAM- 
| MOND’S NEW ERA AT- 
ee | a or Se woe. 
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This World History is handsomely printed on extra 
heavy map paper. BRISTOLBOARD COVER SIZE 6% 
by 9% INCHES. 38 FULL COLORED MAPS. 























THE NEW ATLAS IS SELF-REVISLN 


ERA 






The World wide war is making history. You cannot intelli- 
gently follow the war news without dependable large-scale 
maps at hand. “Yes,” you observe, “but when the war is 
over the atlases now published will be out of date.”” True, 
all but this one will be. That’s where the “Seif-Revising”’ 
feature comes in. Your copy will contain a certificate, which 
for only 26 cents entities you to a supplement showing the 
new boundaries of all countries affected, to be mailed to you 
within six days after Peace Treaties have been signed. This 
supplement will bring your atlas up-to-date, make it “Self- 
Revising,” and give you maps — eg Europe before and 
after the war in one complete book 
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